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discomfort, as well as the danger of exposure, become
so great, that all pleasure is at an end. This circum-
stance limits the hours of travelling and of exercise in
the East very inconveniently, and introduces modi-
fications which help in no slight degree to give a
distinctive character to Indian manners.

As there was little risk of being too late on any party
of which Sir Samuel Hood took the lead, the day had
scarcely begun to dawn when we all cantered up to the
scene of action. The ground lay as flat as a marsh for
many leagues; here and there the plain was spotted
with small stagnant lakes, connected together by
sluggish streams, or canals, scarcely moving over beds
of mud, between banks fringed with a rank crop of
draggled weeds, and giving birth to clouds of mos-
quitoes. The chill atmosphere of the morning felt
so thick and clammy, it was impossible for the most
confident in his own strength and health not to
think of agues, jungle fevers, and all the hopeful
family of malaria. The hardy native soldiers, who had
occupied the ground during the night in despite of the
miasmata, were drawn up to receive the Admiral; and
a very queer guard of honour they formed. The whole
regiment had stripped off their uniform and every other
stitch of clothing, save a pair of short trousers, and a
kind of sandal. In place of a firelock each man bore in
his hand a slender pole about six feet in length, to the
extremity of which was attached the bayonet of his
musket. His only other weapon was the formidable
Malay Crease, a sort of dagger or small edition of the
waving two-edged sword with which the angel Michael
is armed in Raphael's picture of the Expulsion of our
First Parents from Paradise.

Soon after the commander-in-chief came to the
ground the regiment was divided into two main parties,
and a body of reserves. The principal columns,
facing, one to the right, the other to the left, proceeded
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